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APPLIED FOLKLORE: CREATING UNDERSTANDING 
THROUGH FOLKLORE* 


by 
B. A. Botkin 


I 


One can hardly pick up a copy of a folklore journal these days without com- 
ing across an article on some phase of utilization, from ‘Folklore in the Schools” 
to “The Plight of the Folk Tale in the Comics.” Utilization adds one more string 
to the folklorist’s bow. And since the word folklore already means both the 
material studied and the study itself, it is time we had a term like applied folk- 
lore to designate the use of folklore to some end beyond itself. To some end 
beyond itself, because any one who does anything with folklore, from the original 
folk singer or story-teller to the scholar, is using it. But as long as the folklorist 
stays inside folklore and regards it “from the point of view of folklore itself,” he 
remains a “pure” folklorist. It is only when he gets outside of folklore into so- 
cial or literary history, education, recreation, or the arts, that he becomes an 
“applied” folklorist. 

As an applied folklorist I have always believed that while the study of Tolk- 
lore belongs to the folklorist, the lore itself belongs rather to the people who 
make it or enjoy it. As to the place of the study of folklore in the hierarchy of 
knowledge, we know it belongs both to the humanities and to the social sciences. 
But whereas a pure folklorist might tend to think of folklore as an independent 
discipline, the applied folklorist prefers to think of it as ancillary to the study 
of culture, of history or literature — of people. 

Something like this distinction between pure and applied folklore was in 
Ralph S. Boggs’ mind when in 1942 he distinguished as follows between the 
scientific and artistic phases of folklore: 


The scientific phase is concerned primarily with a body of materials. It is 
based upon and gets its unity and derives its identity from the body of materials 


*Based on a paper at the Folklore Conference of the National Folk Festival Association 
held under the auspices of University College, Washington University, St. Louis, April 7-8, 
1953, in celebration of the Centennial of Washington University and the Sesquicentennial of 
the Louisiana Purchase. 
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that it chooses to work with primarily. These materials are gathered, collected 
{collated?], classified, and typed [that is, related to a type], and then they 
are analyzed and studied so that discussions can be made concerning their 
origin and growth, and, of course, an attempt is made to deduce some scientific 
conclusions or laws which govern the life of these materials. 


* * * * * 


Other people then try to master the results that science has given them, and, 
as masters of those results, try to become skilled in their application toward 
various ends. This is the artistic phase of that body of matter, and it seems to 
me that most people who have worked in folklore belong to the artists rather 
than the scientists of the group. 


Those ultimate ends to which the immediate results of the investigation of 
the science of folklore can be applied are various and important. Some of them 
have been touched upon, but others have not been much exploited. One of the 
important (because of its timeliness) ultimate results that folk material can be 
used for is the development of international consciousness and the promotion 
of international understanding. 

By “artistic” Boggs means creative, in the broad sense, since scholarship 
too may be creative. His emphasis on understanding is good, because folklore 
is a set of group relations, and the study of folklore is one way of studying group 
relations, for understanding and the promotion of understanding. That is why 
applied folklore should take first place in any folk festival discussion program, 
since the folk festival is an important form of utilization and application, for 
understanding as well as enjoyment, through participation and the celebration 
of our “commonness” — the “each” in all of us and the “all” in each of us. For 
what we participate in here is not only a performance and a revival but cultural 
— intercultural — democracy. 

Participation is the most direct and perhaps the best form of applied folklore. 
It involves an activity — understanding by doing — and the sharing and en- 
riching of experience. What is closer to human experience than the making and 
breaking of bread? In Walter de la Mare’s lines: 


It’s a very odd thing — 
As odd as can be — 
That whatever Miss T. eats 
Turns into Miss T. 


Eating and cooking internationally have always been a feature of international 
folk festivals like the Festival of Nations at St. Paul. And food has become 
part of the curriculum or extra-curricular activities of the folk culture seminar, 


“Conference on the Character and State of Studies in Folklore,” Journal of American 
Folklore, LIX, (October-December, 1946), 502-503. 
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which combines the folk festival and the folklore course in the application of 
folklore to our whole culture. At the Sixth Annual Seminars on American Cul- 
ture held by the New York State Historical Association at Cooperstown, in July, 
1953, students in a laboratory course on “The American Frugal Housewife” 
were able to “participate in baking bread in the brick oven, the preparation of 
food on the hearth, churning and cheese making, also soap making and candle 
dipping, and in a study of the textiles in the farmhouse.” At the Second Annual 
Seminars on the Folk Culture of the Pennsylvania Dutch Country in conjunc- 
tion with the Fourth Annual Pennsylvania Dutch Folk Festival at Kutztown, 
also in July, participants not only lived Pennsylvania Dutch folk culture but 
ate it, “sampling a wide variety of . . . specialized dishes, from fasnachts to 
drechder-kucha.” 


Il 


As an activity or experience, applied folklore involves an interchange between 
cultural groups or levels, between the folk and the student of folklore. This 
technique owes most, perhaps, to the anthropologist and his functional approach 
—a contribution to which the unfortunate and unnecessary split between the 
literary and anthropological folklorists has tended to blind us. It blinds us 
further to the fact that the anthropologist is also concerned with “literature” and 
the literary folklorist with “culture.”’ This means, according to a functional folk- 
lorist, Herbert Halpert, that “folklore does function in a particular setting, 
which should be analyzd as the anthropologist would analyze primitive culture 
and that from this not only do the folk tales elucidate the culture but in turn 
knowledge of the culture aids in the study of the aesthetics of its folklore.”* 
Another functional folklorist, Alan Lomax, sees the “geniuses of the community, 
the creators and transmitters,” as literary artists in their own right, and believes 
that the “best interpretations of folklore may be obtained in the end from the 
folk themselves.” Lomax’s Mister Jelly Roll (1950) is thus a folk history of 
New Orleans jazz and jazzmen and of New Orleans in the jazz era, based on the 
recorded and interwoven monologues of Jelly Roll Morton. 

In my own conception of applied folklore, the folk-sayer — the folk genius 
as creator or transmitter — plays an all-important role. The development of my 
conception of applied folklore follows the development of my conception of 


*Ibid., pp. 511-512. As a case in point, Halpert cites Ruth Benedict’s Introduction to 
Zuni Mythology. 
*Ibid., pp. 507, 509. 
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folk-say* from folk literature to folk history. In the beginning I defined folk- 
say as the “oral, linguistic, and story-telling . . . aspects of folklore [in] its 
living as well as its anachronistic phases,” including “literature about the folk 
as well as literature of the folk.” But gradually (especially in conjunction with 
my work as Folklore Editor of the Federal Writers’ Project [1938-1941],5 
where I had to deal with folkways as well as folk-say, first with life histories 
of folklore informants and then with life histories generally), folk-say came to 
mean what the folk have to say not only for but about themselves, in their own 
way and in their own words. 

From life history or “own stories” it was only a step (in my thinking) to 
folk history — history in which the folk are both the history and the historians.® 
My conception of folk-say as folk literature and folk history may perhaps best 
be illustrated by Lay My Burden Down: A Folk History of Slavery (1945), 
a Selection of slave narratives from interviews with former slaves by members 
of the Federal Writers’ Project in seventeen Southern, Middlewestern, and 
Southwestern states from 1936 to 1938. The book is applied folklore in still 
another sense: it gives us a folk’s-eye view of slavery as reflected not only in the 
folk society, folkways, and folklore of the slave but also in the attitudes and 
traditions, the symbols and myths of the ex-slave looking back on the experience 
of his youth. In this way folklore becomes the “buried culture” not only of 
mankind but of the individual, as one layer of experience becomes buried under 
another. And in this sense folk history, like life history, is “hidden history” — 


‘For a note on the origin and development of the term, see my article on “Folk-Say’ and 
Folklore,” American Speech, VI (August, 1931), 404-406. The word was coined in 1928 as 
an extension of, not, as some have thought mistakenly, a substitute for, the word folklore. 
In looking for a title for the first publication of the Oklahoma Folklore Society, I remember- 
ed “Fore-Say,” the Dorset poet William Barnes’ homely counterpart for preface in J. S. 
Udall’s Dorsetshire Folklore; and out of folklore by fore-say sprang folk-say. In 1947, for 
the first time in any dictionary, Clarence L. Barnhart included folksay in the American 
College Dictionary in the narrow sense of “informal verbal expressions such as proverbs and 
exclamations, among a relatively unsophisticated group of people’ —“narrow” because it 
accounts for only the linguistic but not the story-telling phases of folk-say. 

*For accounts of the Folklore Studies of the Federal Writers’ Project see my articles, 
“WPA and Folklore Research: ‘Bread and Song,’” Southern Folklore Quarterly, III (March, 
1939), 7-14, and “Living Lore on the New York City Writers’ Project,’ New York Folklore 
Quarterly, II (November, 1946), 252-263. 


°The application of folklore to the study of history as well as of literature belongs to 
another article. I have touched upon phases of literary applied folklore in “The Folk in 
Literature: An Introduction to the New Regionalism,” Folk-say (1929), pp. 9-20. In “Folk- 
lore as a Neglected Source of Social History,” in The Cultural Approach to History, (1940), 
edited for the American Historical Association by Caroline F. Ware, pp. 308-315, I have 
dealt with historical applied folklore. Sociological applied folklore is illustrated by my ar- 
ticle on “Folk and Folklore,” in The Culture of the South (1935), edited by W. T. Couch, 
pp. 570-593. In “The Folk and the Individual: Their Creative Reciprocity,” in The English 
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not so much history in the strict sense of the word as the stuff of history — 
indirect or secondary historical evidence, subject to all the distortions of time, 
faulty memory, and hearsay. 


III 


Folklore as experience passes naturally into folklore as understanding. Fit- 
tingly enough, it is a Quaker, Rachel Davis DuBois, who has transformed one 
into the other by bringing the folk festival into the home in the form of a 
Quaker experience meeting — the Neighborhood Folk Festival. As described in 
her latest book, Neighbors in Action (1950), her techniques are two — the 
group conversation and the parranda. The philosophy behind them is that of 
creating understanding among groups of different cultural backgrounds — re- 
ligious, social, and regional as well as national — through the exchange and 
comparison of different yet common experiences. And if she seems to emphasize 
differences more than likenesses it is because she believes that unity achieved at 
the expense of glossing over or underestimating differences is a false and super- 
ficial unity. ‘It’s the not me in thee which makes thee valuable to me,” goes her 
Quaker proverb. 

The group conversation is applied folklore in two senses. First, it promotes 
understanding through participation, with the participants, under the guidance 
of a skilled leader, matching their personal memories of changes of season, food, 
work, storms, and other themes of universal interest — co-operative enterprises 
in the home, crises in the life of the individual in relation to nature and the 
group. In this way she uncovers and works up as well as ém a great deal of folk- 
lore in the form of customs and beliefs and so performs a service to the folklorist 
by locating and stimulating informants, in much the same way as the folk festi- 
val. By interpolating songs, dances, and games suggested by the conversation 
and generally ending with a symbolic song, dance, or ceremony, the group con- 
versation becomes applied folklore in the second sense of festival as ritual. 

The group conversation resembles group therapy in that by getting back to 
their childhood memories the participants try to get back to a time when they 
accepted their culture and their neighbors, before misunderstanding and mis- 
trust had been built up by education and social imitation. Now this technique 
may work successfully for the older generation with happy memories of child- 
hood in the old country or in a small community, but, as is pointed out, for the 
children of this generation, brought up in the tension areas of large cities, it 





Journal (College Edition), XXVII (February, 1938), 121-135, I have considered some of 
the problems and possibilities of recovering folk values in literature. 
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may take more than memory — it may take reeducation and even psychiatric 
social work — to create understanding. 

Recognizing this need of reeducation, Dr. DuBois has developed another 
technique for bringing children into active participation in the home culture of 
the neighborhood. This is the parranda — a Puerto Rican term for “progressive 
party,” in which several families hold open house and the guests travel from 
house to house. In the applied parrande the children leave the classroom and 
visit the homes of families of various cultural backgrounds, participating in 
food, songs, games, and dances and learning about customs through comversa- 
tion and interview, which are in turn reported back in the pupils’ compositions 
and integrated into the school experience through intercultural assemblies. 


IV 


The folk festival, the folk culture seminar, the group conversation and the 
parranda are only a few examples of the varied uses of applied folklore for creat- 
ing understanding. The ultimate aim of applied folklore is the restoration to 
American life of the sense of community — a sense of thinking, feeling, and act- 
ing along similar, though not the same, lines — that is in danger of being lost 
today. Thus applied folklore goes beyond cultural history to cultural strategy, 
to the end of creating a favorable environment for the liberation of our creative 
energies and the flourishing of the folk arts among other social, cooperative acti- 
vities. In a time of increasing standardization it becomes an increasingly im- 
portant function of the applied folklorist to discover and keep alive folk expres- 
sions that might otherwise be lost. And in a country of great regional diversity 
such as ours, the balanced utilization of regional as well as ethnic resources is 
vital to the enrichment and fulfilment of American life and expression. In 
this way the folklorist may outgrow the older “survival” theory of the “partial 
uselessness” of folklore and renew the continuity and survival values of folklore 
as the “germ-plasm of society.” Survivals survive, according to R. R. Marett, 
“because they are the constantly renewed symptoms of that life of the folk 
which alone has the inherent power of surviving in the long run.”7 

By its very nature applied folklore requires the co-operation of the folklorist 
with other disciplines concerned with the study of society and culture. In re- 
storing the sense of community and continuity to modern life, the folklorist may 
have to follow the lead of the sociologist and the anthropologist. In securing and 
making available socially and artistically satisfying examples and Versions of 
folk expression, the folklorist should take the initiative. 


"Psychology and Folklore (1920), p. 26. 
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In either capacity the folklorist must cease to be an “I” person and become 
a “we” person, like Frankie in Carson McCullers’ The Member of the Wedding. 


The trouble with me is that for a long time I have been just an “I” person. 
All other people can say “we.” When Berenice says “we” she means her lodge 
and church and colored people. Soldiers can say “we” and mean the army. All 
people belong to a “we”... . i 


Vv 


At this moment in history, when the creation of understanding in the world 
community is essential to survival, students and users of folklore and the folk 
arts must become “members of the whole world.” An unexcelled opportunity 
for putting applied folklore to work toward what Ralph Boggs in 1942 saw as 
one of the important and timely “ultimate results” of utilization presented it- 
self at the Third National Conference of the United States National Commis- 
sion for Unesco held in New York City in January, 1952. This took the form 
of a proposal for a panel on folklore and folk (including primitive and popular) 
arts in the United States National Commission. Moved by the almost total 
neglect of the language and visual folk arts at the Third National Conference, 
Charles Seeger and I drafted the following proposal: 


Folklore and the folk arts are a cross-classification of communicative and 
creative media and techniques. As such they cut across other fields represented 
in the U. S. National Commission for Unesco, such as the visual arts, music, 
language and language arts, communications, and education. Folklore and the 
folk arts are a bridge between the humanities and the social sciences, a key to 
the understanding of and between cultures, regions, and social and economic 
groups. 


The promotion of understanding in the world community cannot be achieved 
without (a) knowledge and understanding of group acceptances and resistances 
and traditional resources, attitudes, and techniques as embodied in folklore and 
the folk arts (including folk song, folk dance, folk speech, arts and crafts, 
legend, myth, folkways, and folk beliefs and customs) and (b) the utilization 
(with proper selection and control) of these resources, attitudes, and techniques 
for breaking down resistance and building upon acceptance. 


We, the undersigned representatives of folklore organizations present at the 
Third National Conference of the U. S. National Commission for Unesco and 
other interested groups and individuals, propose, therefore, the setting up of a 
panel on folklore and the folk arts in the U. S. National Commission for Unesco 


“See the Report of the Delegate to the Third National Conference by the present author 
in the Journal of American Folklore, (July-September, 1953), 253-254. 
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as a central meeting place and clearing ground for the various folklore ap- 
proaches and interests now scattered and separated in the Commission. 


The draft was signed by the following delegates, who constituted themselves 
an organizing committee for the purpose of bringing the proposal back to their 
respective organizations for endorsement and implementation: B. A. Botkin, 
American Folklore Society; Charles Seeger, International Music Council; Eliza- 
beth Burchenal, U.S. National Commission on the Folk Arts; May Gadd, Coun- 
try Dance Society of America; Mrs. Raymond F. McLain, International Folk 
Music Council. Also present and in approval were Marshall W. Stearns, Insti- 
tute for Jazz Studies; Laura Boulton, New York City; and Rachel Davis Du- 
Bois, Workshop for Cultural Democracy. 

At the annual meeting in December, 1952, the American Folklore Society 
approved the proposal. It seems clear that as “members of the whole world” 
folklorists have a stake in culture and in the world community, and it is up to 
them to make themselves heard in the councils of cultural strategy, or else ——. 
But there must not be an “or else.” 


Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





























THE FOLKLORE OF ADOLESCENCE: AUTOGRAPH BOOKS 


by 
M. L. Story 


The sectional and temporal adaptation of folk verses is well illustrated by a 
comparison of published “sidewalk rhymes” with the type of doggerel which 
continues to be widely popular in junior high school autograph books in the 
South. Such rhymes, which reflect distinctively the changing attitudes of early 
adolescence, continue to be passed magically from school to school in these ever 
popular personal booklets and are especially cherished by the typical seventh 
grader. Recurring endlessly in such books are a great number of traditional 
comic verses which reflect, unlike the sidewalk rhyme, an almost wholly con- 
centrated interest in topics like “marriage” or some other expressed awareness 
of the opposite sex. It is highly significant that an interest in such personal 
inscriptions seems almost to signalize the emergency of adolescence. 

Associated with the adolescent’s unfailing zest for collecting all sorts of 
objects — clippings, photographs, samples, mementos, and the like — the auto- 
graph book per se is timelessly popular and more especially with the adolescent 
girl. The first typical, puppy-love affairs, which are, of course, also character- 
istic of this age, seem to call for the type of emotional expression which these 
traditional rhymes afford. Their inherent lack of originality is undoubtedly 
a conscious asset, permitting the shy and curious adolescent to engage in a 
popular and sentimental interplay with the opposite sex without personal em- 
barrassment. 

Most typical, perhaps, are the “when-you-get-married” jingles which actu- 
ally demand no further novelty than this intriguing and all-important new 
marriage-consciousness, plus the inevitable rhyme. Such verses as the following 
can be found readily and with little variation in the autograph books of at least 
three distinct generations: 


When you get married 
And are washing dishes, 
Remember me 

With good wishes. 


When you get married 
And have twins, 
Don’t come to me 
For safety pins. 


There are, of course, endless variations of this pattern, and such verses often 
{ 207 ] 
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incorporate the ever-popular “slam” by inferring that a chum’s married life is 
to be luckless or rather primitive. This latter idea is typically combined with 
daring or ridiculous references to the offspring of such marriages: 


When you get married 
And live in a truck, 
Order your children 
From Sears and Roebuck. 


When you get married 
And live on the rocks, 
Don’t ask me to knit 
Your baby socks, 


The “slam-book” is, in fact, a variation sometimes encountered in which 
uncomplimentary sentiments are recorded, usually rather indiscriminately about 
the whole circle of playmates and acquaintances. This rather heartless tendency 
apparently creates many minor crises in their social intercourse from day to day. 
Such a type of derogatory rhyme is fairly prevalent, however, even in the ordi- 
nary autograph book: 

Roses are red. 
Violets are blue. 


I kissed a cow 
And thought it was you. 


Roses are red. 
Violets are blue. 

If I looked like you, 
I’d join the zoo. 

The autograph book by its very nature invites statements of lasting friend- 
ship. Among younger adolescents, however, while a few particularly intimate 
chums may sign it in a spirit of seriousness, the typical sentiment is exagger- 
atedly comic: 


Yours ’til Niagra Falls 
Yours ’til the bed spreads 


Yours ’til the ocean wears rubber 
pants to keep its bottom dry. 


More elaborate statements of personal friendship occur in infinite variety with 
such representative sentiments as the following: 


Whether it’s snowing 

Or whether it’s hot 

I want you to be knowing 
I love you a lot. 
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Some trees are green. 
The ocean is blue. 

I don’t like some things, 
But I like you. 


Columbus discovered America 
In 1492. 

I discovered a real nice friend 
When I discovered you. 


Of all the birds I ever knew 
The bluebird was the neatest. 
Of all the girls I ever knew 
You are the sweetest. 


The sun shines in the light. 
The moon shines in the blue. 
But as for my light 

It'll always shine for you. 


While one might smilingly question the alleged permanence of such loyal- 
ties, another type of devoted allegiance is often expressed reflecting, indirectly 
at least, school or community spirit. Such verses apparently exemplify the 
characteristic enthusiasm which is typical of interschool athletic rivalries. The 
following examples seem to combine the “love-affair” predilection with such 
emerging loyalties: 

City girls are pretty 
Country girls are smart 


But it takes a — high school girl 
To break a fellow’s heart. 





When you marry 


, Don’t marry a fool, 
Marry a boy 
From school. 





Another common variation is encountered in a wide range of witty aphorisms 
or words of advice. The inevitable comic vein is present here also, but such 
types are more often serious than any of the other categories mentioned. 


Love many 

Trust a few 

h But always paddle 
Your own canoe. 


Don’t make love 

By the garden gate. 
Love is blind 

But the neighbors ain’t. 
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Again, the traditional funny “toast” which is so popular among older groups, 
especially in a more sophisticated or risque form, is also fairly prevalent in the 
autograph book. Such examples as these are widely encountered: 


As you go sliding down the banister of life 
May you remember me as the splinter in your 
career. 


May your blessings always spread 
Like butter on hot gingerbread. 


May our love be like a cat’s tail — 
Long and “fur” to the end. 


One cannot, of course, escape the plain “wise crack,” since highly flexible 
custom seems to condone anything clever as perfectly suited to the autograph 
book. All kinds of miscellaneous jingles of this type are found: 


My dog rover, 

Sweet little pup, 

Stands on his hind legs 

If you hold his front ones up. 


I would reduce, 

But what’s the use, 
The bigger the berry 
The sweeter the juice. 


Postman, Postman 
Do your duty. 
Deliver this message 
To my cutie. 


If you get to heaven 
Before I do, 
Punch a hole 
And pull me through. 


Can’t think — brain dumb 
Inspiration — won’t come 
No ink — poor pen 

Best wishes — amen! 


A rather typical, self-conscious preoccupation with the very act of signing 
one’s name in such books has developed an endless variety of jingles such as 
the immediately preceding example and numberless others of which the follow- 
ing are representative: 


It tickles me; 
It makes me laugh, 
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To think you want 
My autograph. 

I'll be the last 

By hook or crook 
To put my name 
In this small book. 


Way back here 
Upon this cover 

I will still 

Remain your lover. 


Autograph writing 
Is very tough; 
Here’s my name 
And that’s enough. 


Perhaps most popular of all with younger adolescents is a sort of crypto- 
graphic or hieroglyphic mixture of words and symbols or of words and small 
drawings, a practice which seems to have its origin in the rebus or mixed riddle. 
Some of these reflect school influence such as a new familiarity with algebra 
equations and various other recent learnings. Others simply emphasize letter 
sounds or spelling tricks to achieve a cleverly abbreviated message. Among the 
more common examples are these: 

2YsUR 
2 Ys UB 


ICUR 
2 Y’s for me. 


2 good 
+ 2 be 


4 gotten 


If UB U and I BI 
It’s EZ to C the reason Y 
I like U and U like I. 


Remember M 
Remember E 

ing Then you'll be 

as Remembering ME. 


girl 

boy 
chaperone 
B + C = misery 
B—C= 


PPO S 
++ Il tl il 
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My heart (drawing) pants (drawing) 
4 U. 


Don’t B sharp 
Don’t B flat 
Just B natural. 


Perhaps too little attention has been given by psychologists and educators 
to the underlying interest-traits which these brash and spontaneous inscriptions 
seem to reveal. One is undoubtedly tempted, in studying such age groups, to 
see this activity in the same light as we view so many of the typical “passing 
fads” of a particular generation of adolescents, whether it be a swooning 
“bobby-soxer” movement or a particular affectation of dress or mannerism. The 
choice and perpetuation of these folkways of expression, however, seems to be 
too prevalent and too lasting among this early-adolescent group to be considered 
in such a light. These timeless jingles seem actually to provide a more revealing 
clue to the adolescent personality than many of the scientific approaches so 
prevalent today. We will undoubtedly gain a vastly improved insight into the 
universal motives and urgings which characterize this transition period in the life 
of young people when we fully understand their unfailing interest in this unique 
and highly interesting medium of expression. 


Winthrop College 
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TWO ALABAMA NONSENSE ORATIONS 


by 
Ray B. Browne 


At the time in Southern history when oratory! was popular, schools, trying 
to prepare students for their place in society, placed great emphasis on the 
training of orators. Usually one day a week (Friday) was given over to formal 
discoursing, with students patterning their deliveries on the contemporary con- 
cept of the style of the two favorite classical orators, Demosthenes and Cicero. 
The speeches the students gave came from their textbooks or were composed 
by the students themselves. Frequently the speeches written by the students 
achieved a certain popularity — at least in the schools where they were delivered 
—and were delivered by succeeding students instead of their own compositions 
or those from the textbooks, (or wherever else they might have got them). 

Usually these student compositions were regular speeches and “made sense.”’ 
Emphasis was not, however, on content, but rather on delivery; therefore it was 
not requisite that the speeches “make sense.”” On the contrary frequently great- 


*The general attitude towards oratory at this time is expressed in McGuffey’s New 
Fifth Eclectic Reader: Selected and Original Exercises for Schools, 1857, 1866. Characteristic 
excerpts from pages 145-147 will serve to illustrate: 

“The business of training our youth in elocution, must be commenced in childhood. The 
first school is the nursery. There, at least, may be formed a distinct articulation, which is 
the first requisite for good speaking. How rarely is it found in perfection among our 
orators ! 

“‘Words,’ says one, referring to articulation should ‘be delivered out from the lips, as 
beautiful coins, newly issued from the mint; deeply and accurately impressed, perfectly finish- 
ed; neatly struck by the proper organs, distinct, in due succession, and of due weight.’ 
How rarely do we hear a speaker whose tongue, teeth, and lips, do their office so perfectly 
as to answer to this beautiful description! And the common faults in articulation, it should 
be remembered, take their rise from the very nursery. But let us refer to other particulars. 

“Grace in eloquence, in the pulpit, at the bar, can not be separated from grace in the 
ordinary manners, in private life, in the social circle, in the family. It can not well be 
superinduced upon all the other acquisitions of youth, any more than that nameless, but 
invaluable quality, called good breeding. You may, therefore, begin the work of forming 
the orator with your child; not merely by teaching him to declaim, but what is more 
consequence, by observing and correcting his daily manners, motions, and attitudes. . . . 

“We would rather have a child, even of the other sex, return to us from school a first- 
rate reader, than a first-rate performer on the piano-forte. We should feel that we had 
a far better pledge for the intelligence and talent of our child. The accomplishment, in its 
perfection, would give more pleasure. The voice of song is not sweeter than the voice of 
eloquence; and there may be eloquent readers, as well as eloquent speakers... . 


“A man may possess a fine genius without being a perfect reader; but he can not be a 
perfect reader without genius.” 
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er oratorical flourish could be achieved and self consciousness minimized if a 
given speech was both delivered and received as only an academic exercise in 
which form, not content, was important. Sometimes these exercises were non- 
sense orations. 

The following two nonsense orations represent the type. Of the two the 
first is obviously of lighter caliber as an “oration.” The second, however, begins 
with grand oratorical flourish, and the fact that it is somewhat lighter at the 
end does not detract from its general effectiveness. I have heard both these 
orations given many times by my mother (Mrs. Nola Browne, Millport, Ala- 
bama), and both always seemed well suited for their purpose. 

How widespread was the practice of delivering such nonsense orations as 
these I have not been able to determine. These two were actually given in the 
country schools around Kennedy, Alabama, in the 1880’s and 1890’s. I believe 
that such speeches were probably more popular than the recovery of only these 
two would seem to indicate, although I have not heard any others in the course 
of two years collecting, and 30 years of living, in Alabama. 


I 


Last night, yesterday morning, afternoon, one o’clock before breakfast, a 
hungry boy gave a shilling? for a custard pie. Threw it through a brick wall 
nine feet through, jumped over and broke his right ankle above his left knee. 
Jumped into a dry millpond and there he was drowned. Forty years after 
that on the very same day the old cat killed nine turkey gobblers and the high 
wind blew “Yankee Doodle” on a frying pan down in Boston, killed an old 
sow and three dead pigs, while the deaf and dumb boy was talking to his aunt 
Peeee-ter! 


II 


I expose to be a candidate for the next legislature and I don’t care who 
knows it. I was born way down yander in old South Virginny about the forty- 
leventh of Octember when the hardest battle was ever fought because Uncle 
Josh was there and he told me so. He told me a whole rigmarole about the 
General’s great granddaughter being stung by the jinny wastnest [wasp nest]. 
The General had a mighty pretty daughter. To see her with her Sunday doings 


*The word would be not at all alien to the speaker. 
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on would make the tears run down your face philosopher. Philosopher! I say; 
I know nothing about. I never went to school but two days in my life, and one 
of them I had to go to mill and the other I had to shear sheep. Had nothing 
to shear them with but a gimlet. Fact, I had no books nohow. They all get up 
and rip and tear about billy goats being tied to the gate post, — and they know 
no more about terrapins than I do. 


University of California 
At Los Angeles 





STYLISTIC CHANGE IN FOLK MUSIC 


by 
Bruno Nettl 


While there are many good studies indicating the relationship of different 
variants of given folk melodies, little has as yet been done in the way of 
formulating a general theory about the changes made in melodies. This paper 
is intended to state such a theory in rather abstract terms. The point of de- 
parture is a term, “communal re-creation,”! presumably coined by Phillips 
Barry, pioneer in the study of Anglo-American folk music. For Barry, the 
process of communal re-creation is the distinguishing feature of folk music. The 
origin of a song does not matter; it may have been composed by a member of 
a folk community, by an urban, trained composer, or otherwise. It may have 
originated in the same community in which it is found by the investigator, or 
it may have been learned from another source. The main point Barry makes, 
however, is that a folk song is inevitably changed during its life by the singers 
who perform it. According to him, these changes are arbitrary, capricious, and 
in conformance with the mood of the singer at the time of performance. 

It is the contention in the present paper that the amount of change, and the 
nature of it, in a folk song is not determined (at least primarily) by individual 
tempers, moods, etc., but rather that it is determined by the musical styles of 
itself as well as of the repertory which it is entering. Let us define the word 
repertory as all the musical material at the disposal of a group of singers in one 
social unit or an entire people. It is a homogeneous unit, its content constantly 
changing, but its main stylistic characteristics subject only to slow and gradual 
change. The musical style of a repertory is, then, the total musical character- 
istics of the entire material. Let us assume, also, that in many cases of change 
when a song is learned by one individual from another, it is entering a new 
repertory — that of a community or an entire people. 

We recognize basically two kinds of change which a song in a traditional 
repertory may undergo, that which is due to individual (personal) differences 
of singers, which could be classified as “random error,” and that which is 
motivated by the homogenizing quality of musical styles. 

The first kind is that recognized by Barry. By it is meant that kind of 
change which occurs when a song is transmitted from one singer to another in 
the same repertory or the kind of change which occurs between two successive 


*“Communal Re-Creation,” Bulletin of the Folk Song Society of the North-East, V 
(1933), 4-6. 
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renditions of the same song by the same singer. This type of change is ap- 
parently motivated largely by the basically loose and fluid or unfixed (in con- 
trast to cultivated music) structure of folk music. Into it may enter the various 
emotional conditions of the singers, their physical condition, the time of day 
perhaps, or the physical environment. Changes made under these conditions are 
apparently not permanent in most cases. They persist only through one rendi- 
tion of a song and are rarely picked up by listeners learning the song, since 
they are not repeated often enough to enable a listener to learn them. 

Th background of this type of change rests on two facts: 1) that it is im- 
possible (physically) to repeat any song or particle of music exactly, without 
any kind of change, however minor, and 2) that in every musical culture a cer- 
tain amount of change is permitted without being recognized as such. With other 
words, some change, in the form of communal re-creation, is made in every 
successive rendition of a given song, but the participants of the particular reper- 
tory of that song do not recognize it as being a change. Some of these changes 
may be imperceptible for the human ear. On the other hand, the amount of 
change that can be made in a song without being considered an error varies. 

For example, among some North American Indians on the North Pacific 
Coast, changes (which are called errors) are punished; their absence is assured 
by systematic rehearsing of songs. A similar situation is found among the 
Navaho of the Southwest, where, in their long curing rituals, a single error in 
a song invalidates the entire ceremony. Here, then, change in the form of ran- 
dom error is restricted and is apparently present in only a small degree. We do 
not know, for example, whether an error in the music consists of a single tone 
out of pitch or as much as the omission of an entire phrase, but apparently little 
change (observable by the Western-trained musical ear) is found. In contrast, 
a great deal of change (without being considered an error or a change per se) 
is permissible in some African Negro styles. A single song may even consist 
of the same phrase repeated many times, each time varied slightly, so that the 
final rendition of the phrase is considerably different from the first. Here, then, 
changes within the repertory are allowed and even encouraged to a considerable 
extent. 

The second kind of change — that occurring in the transmission of a musical 
item from one repertory to another — is of greater interest here. The amount 
of change, and the chance of acceptance of a song in a new repertory, may be 
determined by the amount of stylistic difference between the song and the 
repertory it is entering. Since at present there are no accurate ways of measur- 
ing degrees of stylistic difference, this aspect of study is dependent on the intui- 
tive insight of the musicologist. However, most investigators would agree as 
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to the approximate amount of stylistic relationship between two given musical 
items. 

The stylistic correspondence between a musical item and a repertory it is 
entering may be of three general kinds: 1) the styles may be identical; 2) the 
styles may be similar; and 3) they may be completely unrelated. The lines 
between these categories are not easily drawn, and the classes are relative. In 
general, we may say that if the styles are identical, the song will remain un- 
changed and enter the repertory; such cases of identical style are rare, however. 
If they are unrelated, the chances of the song entering the repertory are small. 
Most commonly, in the case of songs entering traditional repertories, the styles 
are similar. In that case the song is likely to be changed somewhat in its new 
repertory, and the amount of change it undergoes is porportional to the amount 
of original difference between the styles of it and of the new repertory. 

We may say, then, that the amount of differences between the two styles 
determines the amount of change which a song will undergo, and, since measur- 
ing of stylistic differences is at present an inaccurate process, that the amount 
of change which a song undergoes in entering a new repertory indicates the 
amount of original stylistic difference. 

An example of two unrelated styles is that of Western European folk music 
and North American Indian music. The result of attempts by European songs 
to enter Indian repertories has been negative; most Indians have not learned 
the songs of the Whites, and stylistic mixture between European and Indian 
materials has not taken place. Indeed, the writer has known Indians who were 
excellent performers of their native songs, but who could not “carry the tune” 
of a White song. In those cases in which Indians have learned songs of the 
Whites, these songs have been kept separate from the native Indian songs. But, 
by and large, White songs have not entered Indian repertories, in spite of the 
rather intimate contact between the White and Indian cultures. 

An example of the second type — similar but not identical styles — is found 
in New World Negro music. Here the stylistic elements of African Negro music 
have mixed with those of Western European folk music. European songs under- 
go certain changes when entering Negro repertories (particularly in the West 
Indies and South America). They are subjected to African kinds of drumming, 
African rhythms, and the antiphonal and responsorial techniques characteristic 
of African singing; but they keep, in general, their European forms and melodies. 
Here, then, we have two styles which are similar, and we find that the songs 
passing from the European to the Negro repertories undergo certain changes to 
conform with the latter. 

A similar situation is found in Central Europe. Here we find songs from 
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the German (and general Western European continental) repertory going to 
that of the Czechs. The styles of German and Czech folk music are similar; 
they share the same kind of scale, tonality, and predisposition to isometric con- 
struction. They differ in some aspects, however; while German folk music is 
characterized by much quadruple meter, the use of up-beats (beginning on un- 
accented notes), and relatively even dynamics, the Czechs favor triple meter, 
heavy stresses on the initial notes of a measure, and lack up-beats. German 
songs passing into the Czech repertory often take on these mentioned character- 
istics of Czech folk music. This is illustrated by the following two songs, the 
first the German variant, the second the Czech. 


1 ®@ 





The theory presented so far has assumed that the repertories remain con- 
stant in style; songs which enter the repertory conform in style to it and are 
changed accordingly, but the style of the repertory does not change. But tradi- 
tional repertories do change in style, it is known. What causes these changes is 
not known specifically, but they are probably due to many factors, which are 
not discussed here, with one exception. Let us assume that a large number of 
songs from one repertory enters another. The stylistic relationships of the two 
repertories may be the same as those described above: the styles may be similar, 
identical, or unrelated. Again, if they are identical (a rare occurrence) the 
songs from one repertory could enter the other without change. If unrelated, it 
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is unlikely that the songs of one repertory would enter the other one at all. If 
the styles are similar, it is probable that the songs from one repertory would 
enter the second, and here we deviate from conditions in which single songs enter 
a new repertory. For here, instead of the song conformng to the new repertory 
in style, it is possible that the songs which originally were in the new repertory 
may change to conform with the new entering songs, which are presumably en- 
tering in large numbers. Songs of the old repertory which do not change in 
conformance to the new material may be dropped — forgotten — from the 
repertory. 

For an example of this sort, we turn again to Central Europe. In Czecho- 
slovakia there was presumably a type of folk music which was generally similar 
to that of other Slavic peoples. This type of music has remained unrecorded 
among the Czechs, because it apparently disappeared in the 17th or 18th cen- 
tury. During that time, when most Czechs were employed by the German- 
speaking nobility, German songs entered the Czech repertories in large numbers. 
These apparently crowded out the old Czech songs, or forced them to change in 
conformance to the newer ones. The result is that today, although some general 
Eastern European characteristics remain, Czech folk music, both in its melodic 
content and in its style, is more closely related to German folk music than to 
that of other Slavic countries. 

In conclusion, let us emphasize the points brought out in the preceding para- 
graphs. Although some arbitrary and capricious changes in folk songs are 
found, the amounts of these allowed vary from culture to culture. Most changes, 
however, are due to specific stylistic relationships between repertories and the 
songs which are entering them. If the songs entering a new repertory are few in 
number, they are likely to conform to the style of their new repertory and to 
change accordingly. If a large number of songs from one repertory enter an- 
other, however, they are capable of changing the style of their new repertory 
and causing it to conform to their own style. 


Wayne University 
Detroit, Mich. 
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THE CHAPBOOK TREATMENT OF THE GRISELDA TALE* 


by 
W. Melville Jones 


The genuine folk interest which the chapbook holds for the literary scholar 
is clearly evident to those who have examined them. The recognition of its 
place among the literature of the people motivated Sir Francis Palgrave to write 
as early as 1819: 


The man of letters should not disdain the chapbook . . . Humble as these 
efforts of the human intellect may appear, they show its secret workings, 
its mode and progress, and human nature must be studied in all its pro- 
ductions. And we shall observe, in the words of Walter Scott, “that a 
work of great interest might be compiled upon the origin of popular fic- 
tion and the transmission of similar tales from age to age and from coun- 
try to country.”2 


Concluding an article on the chapbook in 1862 the editors of a Journal of 


Popular Literature commented nostalgically and a little sentimentally on these 
dog-eared books of another age: 


These, then, have been the secular literature of the people; with many, 
almost the only reading they could get besides their Bibles and Prayer- 
books. They have come from lonely cottages upon the moors and hills, 
where newspapers were seldom seen; they have lain in the pockets of 
poor men and women, whom their fellows called Scollards because they 
could spell out a page of these histories in a quarter of an hour . . . Their 
heroes and heroines have been types of manhood and womanhood to 
simple souls whose lamps of faith never burned dim. 


And Henry R. Plomer writing in the present century on the printed matter sold 
by the booksellers of London Bridge during the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries noted that the literature which “sets its seal upon the Lon- 
don Bridge bookseller” was the “Three sheet histories . . . which we know better 
under the title of chapbooks, the thrilling stories of love and adventure which 
formed the ‘fiction issues’ of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
... These were the books which served to while away the long winter hours in 


*This paper was read at the section meeting of Comparative Literature II Section of the 
Modern Language Association Meeting in Boston, December, 1952. 

‘Quarterly Review, XXI (1819), 92. 

““Chapbooks,” Chambers Journal of Popular Literature, (ed. by William and Robert 
Chambers), XXXVII-XXXVIII (January 25, 1862), 72. 
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country places, which were passed from hand to hand and from farmhouse to 
farmhouse, until they were thumbed out of existence.” 

Sold by the booksellers shops on London Bridge to travellers and itinerant 
pediars, and hawked to every corner of England and Scotland by the chapmen, 
the chapbook history was very likely the sole means of perpetuating the medieval 
romances and tales among the unlettered country people. John Bunyan, review- 
ing his ungodly youth spent in the village of Elstow,* attests to his reading of 
the chapbook stories: 


The Scriptures, thought I, what are they? A dead letter, a little ink and 
paper, of three or four shillings price. Alas!! What is the Scripture? 
Give me a ballad, a newsbook, George on horseback or Bevis of South- 
ampton. Give me some book that teaches curious arts, that tells the old 
fables; but for the Holy Scriptures, I cared not. 


And, indeed, it is a reasonably safe assumption that Bunyan knew the romances 
which he utilized so picturesquely in his famous allegory only in their tawdry 
chapbook dress. 

It was not only the untutored country bumpkin whose imagination was fed 
on the chapbook versions of the old stories; they, apparently, were a part of the 
youthful reading of all classes and they made deep impressions which were to 
remain vivid for life. As a boy, Henry Fielding read with avidity the chapbook 
tales, as his reference in Joseph Andrews® to “those biographers who have re- 
corded the actions of great and worthy persons of both sexes” demonstrates. He 
continues more concretely: 


Our own language affords many of excellent use and instruction, finely 
calculated to sow the seeds of virtue in youth, and very easy to be com- 
prehended by persons of moderate capacity. Such as the history of John 
the Great, who, by his brave and heroic actions against men of large and 
athletic bodies, obtained the glorious appellation of “the Giant Killer,” 
that of an Earl of Warwick, whose Christian name was Guy; the lives of 
Argalus and Parthenia, and above all, the history of those seven worthy 
personages, The Champions of Christendom. In these delight is mixed 
with instruction, and the reader is almost as much improved as enter- 
tained. 

Steele, whose young godson talked so glibly of Don Bellianis of Greece, John 

Hickathrift, and Bevis of Hampton,® observes that the young man “by this 


*Henry R. Plomer, “The Booksellers of London Bridge,” The Library, N.S., IV (Jan. 
1903), 39 ff. 

‘Sighs from Hell, or The Groans of A Damned Soul. 

*Book I, Chap. 1. 

*Tatler, No. 95. 
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means, had his thought insensibly molded into the motions of discretion, virtue, 
and honour.” The loveable Uncle Toby, in his “Apologetic Oration” to Mr. 
Shandy, recalled his own boyhood experience with the figures of chapbook 
romance: 


When Guy, Earl of Warwick, and Parismus, and Valentine and Orson, 

and The Seven Champions of England were handed round the school, — 

were they not all purchased with my own pocket-money? Was that 

selfish, brother Shandy? 
And, finally, the versatile Boswell in a note written in 1763 on the fly-leaf of 
a little collection of chapbook tales which he titled Curious Productions? recalled 
having been “much entertained” with these “little story books so that I have 
always retained a kind of affection for them,” and he expressed a wish to “write 
a little story book in the style of these. It will not be an easy task for me,” he 
continued, “It will require much nature and simplicity, and a great acquaintance 
with the humours and traditions of the English common people.” 

Such was the appeal which these little publications apparently had for sever- 
al generations of English and Scotch readers. A look at the variegated contents 
of two hundred years of chapbook production shows that prose versions of 
medieval romance and tale entered the chapbook early and retained their popu- 
larity to the last, well into the nineteenth century. Only six of these narratives, 
however, three romances, Guy of Warwick, Bevis of Hampton, and Valentine 
and Orson, and three tales, The Seven Sages of Rome, Griselda, and Reynard 
the Fox, are known to have appeared in the abridged versions of the chapbook. 
The stages through which these stories passed from the medieval texts to the 
more common chapbook versions, and the several forms in which they reached 
their diversified readers of the early eighteenth century comprise a complex 
series of mutations. This exposition is confined to the chapbook treatment of 
the Griselda tale because the comparative freedom from epsiodic digression and 
the simple unity of purpose of its original literary form makes the examination 
of its chapbook adaptation less complicated than is the case for any of the 
other medieval narratives. 

The ancient tale of Griselda, apparently, had been long familiar as a folk 
tale in Western Europe when Chaucer, working mainly from the Latin text of 
his “worthy clerk,” Petrarch, but with side glances at the text of one of the late 
fourteenth century anonymous French prose translations, included it in the 
Canterbury Tales, and thereby gave it what seems to be its first appearance in 
English. There is no surviving evidence of subsequent literary treatment of the 


"Vol. I of a collection of 83 chapbooks, printed in London and Belfast, collected by 
James Boswell. London, 1763-1769. The collection is in the Harvard College Library. 
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tale in English until the sixteenth century, but from the middle of that century 
it has been extensively handled in ballad, play, and prose tale. It was inevitable 
that a story which had taken such strong hold on popular imagination would 
become the property of the ballad writer, but it is not known whether the ballad 
or the prose tale came first. Two ballads on Griselda were entered in the 
Stationers Registers for 1565-66; both entries likely refer to the same ballad, 
and it is probable that this ballad had an earlier origin. Thomas Deloney’s 
Garland of Good-Wili (1596) included the ballad “Of Patient Grissel and a 
Noble Marquess,” and another late sixteenth century printing of a similar 
ballad had the title “A Most Pleasant History of Patient Grissell.” Both ballads 
treat the fundamental matter of the tale in identical fashion, and it is probable 
that they represent a single ballad with minor variations. In these ballads 
Griselda’s children are born as twins, and she is sent back to her father’s house 
for a period of sixteen years to allow time for the children to grow up. An early 
chapbook, The Pleasant and Sweet History of Patient Grissell, the only surviv- 
ing copy of which dates from about 1630, contains this ballad divided into chap- 
ters, and the ballad text is introduced and concluded with chapters of prose 
narrative. J. Payne Collier believed this chapbook to have been originally print- 
ed before 1590,8 and Mr. F. O. Mann suggests that it was Deloney’s work, done 
at the request of the printer.® 

A prose version of Griselda may have been issued as early as the ballad. Two 
entries, one in 1565 and another 1568-69 were licensed to the same printer: the 
first. An History of meke and Paycent Gresell and the second, The History of 
payctente Gressell; neither of these pieces are known to have survived, but the 
prevalent use of the term history to designate prose narrative suggests that both 
were prose versions. The earliest prose Griselda which I have seen bears the 
date of 1619; it was issued in what can loosely be classified as an early seven- 
teenth century chapbook with the title The Ancient True and Admirable His- 
tory of Patient Grisel)© (another chapbook bearing the date 1663 and contain- 
ing the identical text has survived). An amusing jingle on the title page claims 
that the text is a translation from the French. It reads: 


Therefore to French I spekke and give direction, 
For English Dames will live in no subjection. 


But Now Translated into English, And 


‘The Pleasant and Sweet History of Patient Grissel, ed. by J. Payne Collier, Percy Society, 
III (London, 1842), vii. 

°The Works of Thomas Deloney, ed. by F. O. Mann, p. 493. 

Edited by H. B. Wheatley, for The Villon Society (London, 1885), from a copy in 
The Brit. Mus. 
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Therefore say not so, for English Maids and Wives 
Surpass the French in Goodnesse of their lives. 


This was fabricated, apparently, to justify the jingle because the version is of 
purely English compilation and represents a reasonably close transposition into 
prose of Chaucer’s Clerk’s Tale. The work was competently done in somewhat 
florid and euphuistic prose, but it preserves the narrative charm of Chaucer’s 
tale. This text seems to have become the model from which all the later extant 
Griselda chapbooks were derived. 

No doubt, this was the Patent Grissell with minor variatons which was fre- 
quently reprinted during the last half of the seventeenth century™ and sold by 
Thackeray at the Angel in Duck-Lane (1664-1692) and at the Three Bibles 
(1659-1924) and the Looking Glass (1670-1710) on London Bridge. It was not 
until the early years of the next century, when printing spread rapidly into the 
provincial towns and the country chapman became a common figure, that the 
genuine penny history versions of this tale were compiled for the expanding 
chapbook trade. Their compilers unquestionably worked from some text of 
The Ancient True and Admirable History, but the results are scarcely recog- 
nizable. Except for the sophisticated readers who knew the tale in Chaucer’s 
version, these chapbook redactions were very likely the Griselda which was com- 
monly read in the eighteenth century. Two somewhat different versions have 
survived: Chapbook A, probably dating from the early years of the century, 
The True and Admirable History of the Noble Marquis of Salus and Patient 
Grissell and Chapbook B, printed about the middle of the century and contain- 
ing a shorter version of A, The History of the Noble Marquiss of Salus, or 
Patient Grissel. Since the difference between the two texts are superficial, an 
examination of The True and Admirable History, with an occasional glance at 
Chapbook B, will demonstrate the form in which a very large number of readers 
came to know this ancient and popular tale. 

The compiler worked skilfully as he pieced together selected passages from 
his model in the early part of the narrative. The opening passage reads: 


Between the mountains of Italy and France, towards the south, lies the 
territorie of Salus, a Country flourishing with excellent towns and castles, 
and peopled with the best sorts of Gentry and peasants, amongst whom 
there lived not long since, a Nobleman of great hope and expectation, 
Lord of the County by name Gualter, Marquiss of Salus: . .. He was 
young in years, of noble lineage, and of such lovely behavior, that the 
best thought it a pleasure to be commanded by him; and the worst grew 


UEsdaile, A List of English Tales and Prose Romances, pp. 72-73, cites six editions of 
this version issued during the seventeenth century. 
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more tractable by his good example. His delight was in hunting and 
hawking, and the pleasures of the time present, extinguished the care of 
the time to come; for he thought not of marriage, nor to entangle him- 
self with the inconveniences of a wife: ’till at last, the people and noble- 
men of his country, discontented to see him indisposed that way, and 
presaging a kind of prosperity to themselves by his marriage, assembled 
together upon a day, to determine of their resolutions, chosing one for 
their speaker, a knight of great authority, fair of demeanor, eloquent of 
speech, and more inward with the Marquiss than any of the rest, to ac- 
quaint the renowned Marquiss with the matter. 
The nobleman’s speech is omitted!* and the compiler continued: 


When the noble lord had thus heard the petition of his loving subjects, 
he resolved to answer them graciously, as they had propounded the busi- 
ness with regard to duty. [Italics mine.] 


Gualter’s speech is also omitted, this time a more serious slip because the Mar- 
quiss in his address stipulates that he be allowed freedom to choose his bride 
and that his subjects accept her as their princess, a detail which motivates the 
last clause in what follows: 


When the company had found him so willing to their satisfaction, they 
gave him thanks with one heart for his kind admission; and answered 
with one tongue that they would honour his wife as the princess of 
the world. 


In the ensuing section which concerns the Marquiss’s discovery of Griselda, the 
compiler of Chapbook A skillfully wove his way through a long passage of 
tortuously florid prose in his model; he included essential detail and sustained 
the narrative pace, though he could not resist all of the elaborate similes: 


All this while, the noble Marquiss continued his hunting, and as he was 
accustomed, resorted much to the poor country village not far from 
Salus, where there dwelt a poor countryman named Janicola, . . . But 
as it happens many times that inward graces do moderate outward dis- 
commodities; and that God seasoneth poverty with contentment, and 
their sufficient supportation; so had this poor man all his defects sup- 


plied in the admirable comfort of an only daughter, so composed as if 
nature design’d a work of ostentation; for such was her beauty and 


"The nobleman’s address to the Marquiss in The Ancient True and Admirable History 
reads in part: “Most honourable Sir, the great humanity extended toward us, of which I 
most especially have participated, hath thus emboldened me above others, to make a fur- 
ther trial of your patience, and forebearing my rudeness: . . . wherein we shall rejoice the 
more, if you now accord to our request the sooner, which is, to marry without delay. The 
time passeth and will not be recalled, your youth intreats it, and must not be denied; ... 
if then you either love your selfe, or pity us, frame a heart to this impression, and leave not 
us to further feare and disquiet.” 
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virtue, that it gave wings to desire, to be seen and known abroad: But 
as fire will not be hid where there is matter combustible, so virtue will 
not be obscured where there are tongues and ears. The fame of her 
reach’d the Marquiss, who attended the Damsel; he was struck with 
astonishment, and comparing her with the rest of her sex, thought her 
a fit woman to make his wife; in which resolution he prepared his heart. 


When the day of the wedding arrives, the Marquiss accompanied by his mysti- 
fied court, journeys to the village where he announces his intention to the peas- 
ant, Janicola. Curiously, the compiler thought it best to include the Marquiss’s 
lengthy speech and Janicola’s answer from his original, though he had omitted 
the more significant earlier addresses. The inclusion of the Marquiss’s proposal 
to Griselda containing his demand of obedience is more explainable since it 
motivates Griselda’s pledge. The marriage proposal in part reads: 


.. . the Marquiss took her hand and used these speeches. To tell you this 
blush becomes you, ii were but folly, and that your comeliness may prove 
the deceit of the words, and unbefitting my greatness; but in a word, 
your father and I have agreed to make you my wife, and I hope you will 
not disagree to take me to be your husband . . . only I must be satisfied 
in this, if your heart afford a willing entertainment to the motion, and 
virtue a constancy to this resolution: not to repine at my pleasure in any- 
thing, nor to presume on contradiction, when I am determined to com- 
mand. Therefore be advised how you answer, and I charge you take heed 
that the tongue utter no more than the heart conceits. 


To the marriage of Griselda and the Marquiss, Chapbook A could not have 
caused its reader serious confusion, and one might conceivably consider some 
of the condensed passages improvements over the model. But at this point the 
compiler, very probably becoming conscious of the exigencies of space, began 
working with characteristic carelessness. The remainder of his story is a mud- 
dled hodge-podge. 

In passing, it is noteworthy that the author of The Ancient True and Ad- 
mirable History follows the marriage with a chapter describing Griselda’s ster- 
ling qualities and the ficititous manner in which she conducts herself in her new 
position. A short passage from this version shows how close is the paraphrase 
of Chaucer’s text in this part of the tale: 


. .. Herein yet consisted the admiration, that no word of reproach was 
murmured, nor eye looked unpleasantly upon hers; for by her wonderful 
demeanor she had gained so much of opinion that the baseness of her 
birth was not thought upon, and all her graces concurring made them 
verily believe she was extracted of princely lineage. 


But omitting any suggestion of the passage of time, Chapbook A with shocking 
suddenness goes directly to the birth of the first child: 
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To the other blessing, in process of time there was added the birth of a 
sweet daughter, that rejoiced the mother and gladded the father. 


Now the reader is in for a series of jolts. Hardly has the daughter been safely 
born than the Marquiss begins his first trial with this florid transition: 


Notwithstanding all this, Fortune hath still a trick to check the pride of 
life, and prosperity must be seasoned with some crosses, or else it will 
taint and corrupt us. Whereupon the Marquiss determined how to prove 
his wife, and make trial of her virtues indeed; and so taking a convenient 
season . . . he one day repaired to her chamber, and seeming half angry, 
imparted his mind. 


Unfortunately, the reader is not told what the Marquiss wishes to impart or 
what he purposes.13 He could only guess from Griselda’s reception of the Mar- 
quiss’s words what it is that causes her anguish: 


The lady hearing this sorrowfully, apprehended the Marquiss’s resolution 
to her grief (though every word might have been as arrows in her side) 
yet admitted of the temptation; and disputed with herself to what end 
the virtues of patience, modesty, forbearance, fortitude, and magnanimity 
were ordained, if they had not subjects to work upon, and objects to look 
after. 


The reader is partially rescued from his perplexity by being informed that the 


infant daughter is sent to the Duchess of Bologna “with letters of gratification, 
containing in them the nature of the business, and the manner of her bringing 
up.” 

His enlightenment is short lived. The tenuous thread of the narrative is all 
but blotted out by what follows. It would have been an easy task to patch 
together a transitional passage explaining the gap in time to the birth of a son 
and its subsequent removal by the Marquiss. The compiler did not need to 
follow the author of The Ancient True and Admirable History in his moral dia- 
tribe to the “ladies and dames” of England.1* But the failure to provide any 


The Marquiss’s speech in The Ancient True and Admirable History reads in part: “Al- 
though, Grissel, this your present fortune hath made you forget your former estate, and 
that jollity of your life overswayeth the remembrance of your birth, yet neither is it so 


with me, nor my nobles . . . therefore, to prevent this discontent between us, . . . I must 
needes yeelde to their judgements, and take away your daughter from you, to preserve 
their amity. 


“The address is worthy of note: “Now, you ladies and dames of these times, that stand 
upon tearmes of spirit and greatnesse of heart (some will have it courage and magnanimity 
of minde), that are affrighted at the character of a foole, and silly poore soule; I speake 
not of strumpets, or of such as are willing to brand themselves with the impurity of un- 
cleanesse, and dare out of impudency or cunning tell their husbands to their faces they will 
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of the guideposts so that the tale proceeds from the disposal of the first child 
to the scene of the removal of the second without even apprising the reader of the 
birth of a male child can only be cited as an example of the ineptitude common 
to chapbook compilation. What would the untutored reader make of the scene 
in which “the messenger of death” takes from Griselda a child that he under- 
stood had already disappeared! 


As this patient and wonderful lady was one day sporting with her infant, 
like an untimely tempest spoiling the beauty of some new rooted plants, 
did this messenger of death interpose between their recreation; making 
the hollow demand of her son, worse than the noise of a screech owl over 
a sick man’s bed: . . . Why should I enlarge a discourse of terror? It is 
a courtesy to conclude a mischief with quickness. He was not so sudden 
in his demand, as she was ready in her dispatch; for she presently blessed 
the child, kissed it, adorned it, and gave it to the executioner, only with 
the same enforcement she had pleaded for her daughter, not to see it per- 
ish for want of a burial, or devoured for want of a grave. 


The sole clue to what has happened could only be detected in the reference to 
the daughter. 

Still more pitfalls and hurdles beset the path of the story. An interval of 
time must elapse and a papal divorce procured before Griselda’s final trial can 
take place. The compiler made a slight attempt to cover this series of circum- 
stances by inserting a transitional sentence: 


.. + yet he [the Marquiss] was still obstinate to exercise her patience, 
and conceit beat out another plot of offence, on the anvil of a loving, yet 
hardened heart. 


The reader is given no information about the nature of the “plot” or of the 
events which prepare for it. The reader will recall the fine pathos of Chaucer’s 
rendering of Griselda’s plea to be allowed to retain a smock from her borrowed 
wardrobe so that she may cover her nakedness and return to her father’s home 
with some decency. While The Ancient True and Admirable History reproduces 
these touching details, Chapbook A in piecing together the transition includes 
the smock but creates further confusion by omitting Griselda’s reason for re- 
questing it: 


After this, the Marquiss being resolved to show the last act of her trial, 
sent her the smock she had demanded, among all the Lords, Knights, and 
Ladies and other company; she presently disrobed herself, and went so 
accompanied from the palace to her father’s cottage. 





go where they list, and do what they please, but of such that under that impregnable target 
of honestie are so impatient at every distemperature, that they dare answer taunt for taunt 
... What would you have answered this lord?” 
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And Chapbook B hopelessly garbled the circumstances further by making the 
passage read as though Griselda publicly disrobed herself: 


After this the Marquiss was resolved to put her to another trial, so sent 
for her clothes, and commanded her to go home to her father’s naked 
except her shift; when being in the midst of her nobility she disrobed 
herself, and returned back to her father’s cottage. 


If the chapbook reader reached this point in the tale and could make some- 
thing out of what had taken place, he had fairly clear sailing to the happy out- 
come of the last trial, though the compiler of Chapbook A engaged in some 
puzzling verbal gymnastics in describing the arrival of the Duchess of Bologna 
with her precious charges!®> — an aberration in which Chapbook B did not fol- 
low its model. Curiously, Chapbook A concluded the story conventionally and 
with dispatch: 

Grissel lived 30 years after him, and all went to their graves in good time, 


the country renown’d over all the World for their good government, and 
famous for their extraordinary wonders. 


But Chapbook B attached a hackneyed didactic application, the only instance 
of such digression in either version: 


In length of time the Marquiss died; and Grissell lived thirty-three years 
after him and then died in a good old age; being a pattern for all women 
who might have had their virtue or patience tried in the like, or any 
other manner, not to distrust an all-wise Providence, who when he seem- 
eth most to frown, often-times is about blessing of his creatures with the 
sunshine of prosperity. 


In spite of the compiler’s blunders, the tale of Griselda may be said to have 
received a merciful treatment in the chapbook. It is free from the sensational 
and salacious detail common to the chapbook adaptations of other medieval nar- 
ratives. The comparative brevity of Chaucer’s version and its freedom from 
episodic elaboration so characteristic of the medieval romance probably pro- 


1®This passage reads, in part: “Not long after approach’d the Duchess of Bologna with 
her glorious company, and beautiful Lady, sending word beforehand that she should be at 
Salus on such a day; .. . The fruit of which yet had not so equal a passage, but divers con- 
trary opinions thus banded themselves; some absolutely condemned the constancy of their 
Lord, others deplored the misfortune of the Lady; some repin’d to see a man so cruel against 
so great worthiness, others exemplified her graces to all eternity, some were transported 
with the gallant youth and comeliness of this new beautiful Virgin; others presum’d to 
parallel the fair Grissel, but that she stopp’d a little before her in years; some harp’d upon 
her great wisdom; some excused their Lord, by his love to his Country, others excused the 
Lady by the nature of the adversity ... 
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tected its chapbook treatment from the distortions inherent in condensation and 
frequent revision. Though chapbook readers would need to employ all their 
wits to follow Griselda’s later vicissitudes, her story would still have touched 
the hearts as it had done for generations. On the other hand, the historian can 
hardly avoid observing with Professor Ronald Crane, commenting on the mod- 
ern mutations of another tale, “to such uses had come a story once read and 
admired, by all Englishmen,”?6 and, one might add, by Boccacio, Petrarch, and 
Chaucer. 


College of William and Mary 


“The Vogue of Guy of Warwick from the Close of the Middle Ages to the Romantic 
Revival,” PMLA, XXX (June 1915), 194. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore. Edited by New- 
man I. White and Paull F. Baum. Volume I: Games and Rhymes, Beliefs 
and Customs, Riddles, Proverbs, Speech, Tales and Legends, edited Paul G. 
Brewster, Archer Taylor, Bartlett J. Whiting, George P. Wilson, and Stith 
Thompson. Durham: Duke University Press, 1952. xiv, 712 pp. $7.50. 


The late Newman I. White has prefaced this first volume of the Brown Col- 
lection with an essay on folklore and on the history of this collection. In an 
attempt to examine the true nature, history, and functions of folklore, the author 
ranges far afield in the “vastly complicated human heritage” — from the Garden 
of Eden to Shakespeare to modern folkloristics. This hasty review of the sub- 
ject seems directed to the conclusions that “the larger implications of folklore” 
have been neglected and that there must be a path mid-way between “the mere 
antiquarianism” of the scholar and the “sentimental dilettantism” of the gen- 
eral reader. This thin and uncomfortable tight-rope has stretched its unhappy 
length before every editor of folklore texts. The specialists chosen as associate 
editors met this problem with varying success. Their tasks were difficult, for 
the vastness and uneveness of the coverage in the collections, lack of adequate 
notes, and remoteness of the actual collecting data increased their problems 
considerably. 

The Collection which was the product of the North Caroilna Folklore Society, 
founded in 1912, upon the urging of the late John A. Lomax, and its most 
energetic member, Dr. Frank C. Brown of Trinity College (now Duke Uni- 
versity), has come to publication forty years after its inception. The five 
volumes, when available, will represent probably the largest collection from a 
single state. Their total bulk will be easier to assess than this single volume 
which comprises representative selections from the games, riddles, proverbs, 
folk speech, tales, legends, beliefs, and customs of the state. Paul Brewster, 
Archer Taylor, B. J. Whiting, George Wilson, and Stith Thompson, as the 
editors of these sections, have followed a fairly uniform plan of treatment: an 
introductory essay, annotated texts, selective bibliography. 

Mr. Brewster commends the Games and Rhymes, obtained largely from 
white informants, as of consistently high quality (p.32). He sets forth clearly 
his methods of handling the texts and his system of classification under eighteen 
divisions on the basis of the most distinctive features of the games. A brief 


"In passing, he neglects to point out (p.49) that Hebrew mothers, fearing Lillith, com- 
posed “Lilli-abba” or charms against her; it is from this word that our “lullaby” comes. 
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note on his departures from the older systems of Newell and Gomme would 
have been helpful. Alphabetical arrangements of the divisions would have 
made them easier to use for reference. Brewster’s headnotes to each game are 
helpful, although somewhat uneven.1 For example the games of Hopscotch 
(p.39) and Horns (p.63) are fully annotated even to their foreign parallels, 
but of Lazy Mary (p.55) it is said only that “there are numerous foreign 
parallels, and analogues”; of Jacob and Rachel (p.58) it is indicated that there 
are “many foreign parallels,” but only three are given and these by title only. 
In the otherwise excellent bibliography there is ax occasional omission of a cited 
text: Gardner’s article on “Folk Games in Michigan” (JAFL, XXXIII, 106- 
107) is noted (p.128) but not listed. No mention is made nor indication given 
of the music in the section that is often called Ring Games or Play Party. Was 
there none in the Brown Collection, or was it simply not printed in this volume?* 
Perhaps it is sufficient to say that the collection of Games and Rhymes will be 
a standard reference item for all future studies. 

The shorter section on Beliefs and Customs, also edited by Brewster, is well 
annotated and thereby very useful. In the Introduction (pp.224 ff.) attention 
is called to the fact that “local colour is about the only novelty we may expect 
to find in American beliefs and customs.” One is made increasingly aware that, 
even before our present day of broad and swift intercommunication, there was 
surprisingly little localization. Here is one very important difference from 
European and Oriental patterns that is too little stressed. These are the curious 
subdivisions of the main topics: Childhood, Folk-Toys (why not under Games?), 
Courtship and Marriage, Holidays and Get-togethers, Household Superstitions, 
Plants and Animals, Death and Burial, Quilt Patterns, Dyeing, Cooking and 
Preserving, Beverage Making. Would not “Beliefs, Customs, and Folk-Arts” 
have been a more inclusive and descriptive title for this section? Present-day 
users of all these materials may criticize the absence of notes on the informants. 
But thirty years ago, this phase of collecting received little attention; further- 
more, since many of the items came from persons known to the collectors, it 
may have seemed unnecessary to record biographical and environmental facts. 
But clearly this part of the Brown Collection has made a beginning towards a 
broader and more satisfactory coverage of its area than is usual in American 


*Many of these games have been collected on discs from Negro children in Detroit, and 
the remarkably syncopated music deserves even more study than the texts. Occasionally 
we have found a variant text. “Little Sally Walker” (p.130) was sung for me (with hip 
wiggles accompanying the broken beat): 

Shake it to the East, shake it to the West, 
Shake it to the one you love best! 
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collections. To the European collector it may seem thin, but it is at least a 
start. 

To some of the annotations or customs, these additions might be made: 
p.229, n.12, “snowing” —in Michigan is “the old woman plucks her goose”; 
p. 231, n.19, “breaking eggs” — the Poles and Russians follow their traditional 
Easter greetings and gifts of colored eggs with a game of cracking eggs to see 
which has the toughest shell; p.233, n.25, “‘whistles” — excellent whistles are 
made here of bass-wood; “bellings” or chivaris continue, often in the form of 
tar and feathers for the groom, in Michigan (In 1951 I saw a bride and groom 
clad only in thin wedding finery, tied to the front of a car and driven through 
snowy streets in Northern Minnesota for two hours of raucous horn-blowing 
and jests); p.239, n.49, “Cows kneeling on old Christmas” — that cows kneel 
and that their talk may be understood on Old Christmas is a belief that I have 
collected from Latvians and Esthonians. Frazer’s discussion (in The Golden 
Bough, one volume edition) of the “separable soul” should be added to note 
126 (p.260) on burial customs. Many Michigan farmers hang crows on their 
fences to scare away others (p.263, n.134). 

Archer Taylor’s section on “Riddles” (collected during 1922-23) is done 
with his usual careful thoroughness, even to the formulation of a very useful 
definition (p.286) “a true riddle is a description of an object in terms intended 
to confuse the hearer. It consists of a vague general description and a specific 
detail that seems to conflict with what has gone before.”” The Brown Collection 
of 290 riddle items contains interesting Biblical riddles become “learned,” puns, 
true riddles, neck-riddles, questions based on specific information, rebus, and 
charade. Eighteen that seem not to have been previously reported add interest 
to the collection: Nos. 10,47,52,53,54,58,74,81b,82b,86,98,102,126,127,128,130, 
131,139. It is interesting to note that No.38, “Mary Mack,” which the foot- 
note (p.294) refers to as “a very obscure children’s game called ‘aligoshee’ ” has 
been frequently collected in Detroit from Southern Negro children. No. 60a, 
“without a bone,” might have reference to the ballad of the Abbot — “a chicken 
without a bone.” No. 102 could be a learned twist on “united we stand, divided 
we fall.” No. 142 raises the question of relationship to the finger game of 
church, steeple, and people. Many of the Biblical riddles seem today to have 
assumed the status of “wise-cracks” or low-grade puns. To the Bibliography 
of Riddles should certainly be added Mr. Taylor’s own English Riddles from 
Oral Tradition (U. of California Press, 1951). 

“Proverbs and Proverbial Sayings” edited by B. J. Whiting comprise 2600 
items and “represent one of the most extensive aggregations of popular sayings 
so far printed from any one of the states of the American Union” (p.346). 
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Most are widely known, but they are valuable as affording “interesting, though 
not unexpected, evidence of the mixed origins of our proverbial lore.” Far too 
little attention has been given to this “genealogical” aspect of our folklore in 
North America. The Proverbs of North Carolina, predominantly English, 
Scottish, and German in origin, are easily traced in standard references, but the 
many Negro sayings reveal, as Mr. Whiting indicates, the very real need for a 
“good assemblage of American Negro proverbs.” This group is interesting and 
colorful, but I think the sentence we recently collected in Detroit matches any 
of them: “She was pure as the driven snow, but she drifted” (p.478-Snow). 

It is hazardous to deal with the problem of local origins and localization of 
proverbial materials, and Mr. Whiting wisely depends on the frequency of 
occurrence of things as a guide: “the imagery of proverbs springs from the 
common objects of everyday experience at its simplest level.” The description 
of the origin and nature of the collection is very clear and helpful; the me- 
chanics of editorial arrangement and apparatus are greatly simplified. This 
considerable body of proverbial material may prove as useful to scholars of the 
proverb as Belden’s Folk Songs of Missouri proved to be in its day for students 
of folk-song. 

“Folk Speech,” edited by George P. Wilson, presents many baffling problems, 
for the materials were set down with little or no information about the speakers, 
pronunciations were not too clearly indicated, and the context of a word was 
often omitted. The careful comparison of each word through six lexicographical 
references results in a very valuable check-list. Certain judgments on so much 
material result in some debatable decisions. For example — “addled” (crazy) 
is called “rare,” but in Michigan it has a high frequency use among all classes 
and ages of people; “ashy,” compared with Shakespeare’s usage, is taken to 
signify “angry,” but I cannot see that it still means any more than “ashen”; 
“to break the back” is in daily use here, therefore hardly “rare”; “black cloud” 
is often used of a single Negro, but not of a crowd”; “blow (one’s) horn” as 
“boasting” is in common use here; “giggle soup” (strong drink) is matched 
here by “giggle water” (soda or charged water) ; “gully washer” (rain) is com- 
mon in Michigan and Kentucky; “mortified to death” (chagrined) is common 
here, as is “necktie party” (a hanging). But “on the up and up” is sometimes 
used sarcastically to mean “on the make” (for one who is ambitious) and even 
“on the muscle” (for those looking for a fight). “Store-bought” or “boughten” 
is often used of “baked goods” here. 

This interesting collection, with its fine notes, serves to emphasize again 
the desireability of far more extensive regional and state lists than are anywhere 
available. 
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The final section on “Folk Tales and Legends” was edited by Stith Thomp- 
son, but the Introduction was written in his absence by the late Newman I. 
White. The 118 tales and legends, chosen from the 285 in the Brown Collec- 
tion, have been numbered by the Motif Index, only one (p.638) by the Type 
index. A few origin legends, animal tales, tales of magic are overshadowed by 
a large number of witch, ghost, and mystery tales. Mr. White comments at 
length (pp. 622-29) on the interest in these subjects and concludes somewhat 
wryly (p. 624) that “we seem forced to conclude that witchcraft is still a power 
in North Carolina today.” 

This group of stories and legends reveals again that, in general, the Amer- 
ican folk-tale is often brief, dealing with a single incident, and is under-develop- 
ed, for it frequently uses only a single motif as a full text. Professor Thompson 
has set a fine pattern by his accurate motifying of these texts. The few stories 
unknown to the editor are in the legend group, harder to motif and type. 

The wood engravings by Clare Leighton add greatly to the folk feeling of 
an otherwise heavy, scholarly tome. The editors are to be congratulated on 
their fine work; the state of North Carolina is to be envied for this excellent 
representation of its rich store of folk materials. 


Wayne University Thelma G. James 


Dictionary of Non-Classical Mythology. Compiled by Egerton Sykes. Every- 
man’s Reference Library. London: J. M. Dent; New York: E. P. Dutton, 
1952. xviii, 262 pp. 155; $3.75. 


The Dictionary of Non-classical Mythology is a worthy addition to the 
Everyman’s Reference Library. It is for laymen primarily and scholars incident- 
ally. The type of information given by the compiler, Mr. Egerton Sykes, is a 
good aid in helping the average, inquisitive person obtain information about 
names and places in mythologies not so well known as the classical ones. Good 
encyclopedias and dictionaries already supply us with enough material on the 
better known names and places treated in Sykes’ Dictionary. He, naturally, 
has made profitable use of such source books. Nevertheless, in order to 
elucidate the lesser known items Mr. Sykes has had to do a very considerable 
amount of work. He has thus made a welcome contribution to the ever grow- 
ing list of special dictionaries for general use. 

The book is well printed and inexpensively but nicely bound. The entries 
are in bold type for easy identification. The information concerning each entry 
varies in amount as the importance and possible source material on each may 
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vary. Cross references are plentiful and are indicated by a small Latin cross 
(t) after the word to be referred to. There are no direct sources cited from 
which Mr. Sykes has drawn for his explanations and upon which he has based 
his opinions that are so freely given. 

The Dictionary has four sections: “Introduction,” “Bibliography,” the dic- 
tionary proper and “Illustrations.” The “Introduction” (ix-xv) is brief but 
adequate for a work of this nature. Mr. Sykes discusses myth as to kind, source 
and distribution. He does not endeavor to say the final word on any of the 
above points. His comments are primarily those that inform the uninitiated 
about the high spots in the field of mythology. He does not presume to offer 
any startling new material. His repetition of the oft quoted definition of a 
myth, “Myth may best be described as the gossamer cloak of folk memory over- 
laying the bare bones of pre-history,” is given a new twist when it appears on 
the front inside flap of the jacket with “overlapping” in place of “overlaying.” 

The “Bibliography” (xvi-xviii) is broken down into the following categories: 
“General,” “Europe,” “America,” “China and Japan,” “Africa,” “Australia and 
the Pacific,” “India,” and the ‘Nile Valley and the Fertile Crescent.” The 
bibliography is highly selective but sufficient for the non-specialist. The works 
cited are principally those written in English originally, and a very few transla- 
tions into English of well-known foreign works, with L. Frobenius’ Kulturges- 
chichte Afrikas as the only foreign title. 

The dictionary proper, i.e., the alphabetical list, (pp. 1-246) is impressive 
and neatly done. Each entry is well treated when one makes thorough use of the 
numerous cross references. Mr. Sykes does not hesitate to add conjectures of 
his own whenever he feels a situation needs it. One should be aware of this at 
all times lest one be led astray from the bona fide documented evidence to be had 
from original sources. Sykes deals not only with characters, names and places 
but on occasion adds source books, e.g., Flatey Book. The chief fault is that 
one is confused now and then, because he has not adopted the most common 
form of spelling in all instances. For example, is his entry under “Frey” really 
the Norse Freyer (Fro)? His description and remarks do not agree with those 
of many dictionaries or with that of Alexander S. Murray in his well-known 
Manual of Mythology which is likewise a popular work for the enlightenment of 
the layman. Spelling variants are a necessity for proper identification. 

The twenty-nine illustrations (pp. 247-262) at the end enhance the book. 
Since the Dictionary is meant chiefly for the non-research scholar, it would have 
been in place to have had many more illustrations with notes and cross references. 
Such additional aids for the general reader who does not have access to a well 
stocked library on mythology are always in order. 
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The average folklorist will find this work very useful and will want to have 
a copy of his own. Mr. Sykes’ efforts have not been in vain. He has bridged 
many gaps, partially in some instances and fully in others, that would ordinarily 
take considerable time to complete. Perhaps in the future the material he did 
not touch in The Arabian Nights may be added to the list of non-classical items 
to make it even more complete than it now stands. 


Michigan State College Stuart A, GALLACHER 


Folklore for Children and Young People: A Critical and Descriptive Bibliogra- 
phy. Compiled by Eloise Ramsey in collaboration with Dorothy M. Howard. 
Philadelphia: The American Folklore Society, 1952. Bibliographical Series, 
Volume III. xii, 110 pp. $4.50; $3.00 for members. 


Folklore for Children and Young People was conceived at the American 
Folklore Society’s 1949 meeting in Washington, D. C. Official notice was then 
taken of a growing demand from school teachers for a basic bibliography, an- 
notated with specific information, to aid them in the selection of authentic folk- 
lore materials suitable for children and young people. A committee was ap- 
pointed to undertake the compilation of such a bibliography, but the actual work 
became the responsibility of a sub-committee consisting of Prof. Ramsey of 
Wayne University and Prof. Howard of State Teachers College, Frostburg, 
Maryland. 

Working within the framework of the Society’s policies, the compilers set 
high standards for themselves. Their selections are generally discriminating, 
and their informative, scholarly and objective annotations reflect conscientious 
home work. Some of their preferences, however, may be challenged (an unavoid- 
able hazard of the bibliographer’s profession). Especially vulnerable is their 
practice of listing one edition and omitting others of collections of folk tales 
from Grimm, the Arabian Nights, Aesop’s fables, Uncle Remus stories and other 
enduring favorites of American children. 

Useful addenda are sections listing the principal folklore quarterlies, and 
books on storytelling, and folk arts and crafts. Appendix I contains a brief note 
on folklore recordings; Appendix II cites worthy out-of-print folklore books for 
children and young people; and Appendix III gives a list of museums issuing 
folklore bulletins, leaflets and similar materials dealing with the folk arts and 
related fields. There is a good index. 

In her introduction, “The Scope and Intention of This Bibliography,” Pro- 
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fessor Howard has set down the principles by which she and Professor Ramsey 
were guided; helpful information. Equally helpful might have been a section 
designed to win friends for folklore in the schools—a section so good as to capti- 
vate the imagination of teachers uninformed, indifferent or lukewarm on the 
subject. Concrete suggestions might have aided teachers to integrate folk tra- 
ditions, especially folk songs, with classroom work in English, history, geography, 
social studies, elementary music, and perhaps one or two other subjects; a few 
hints might have been enough to show how folklore can contribute insight and 
flavor to pageants, festivals and similar activity programs in the school. Such 
a section is needed because this bibliography is addressed to a lay audience. 

The compilers make clear that their bibliography is a basic list, not intended 
to be inclusive (italics the compilers’). At the outset Professor Howard states: 
“This list is intended to meet the needs of parents, teachers and librarians. It is 
not designed to serve scholars.” 

The bibliography is quite acceptable on these terms. But readers of the 
Southern Folklore Quarterly, who may be presumed to have a special interest in 
folklore, expect a more critical appraisal than is implied by these terms. 

For instance, serious gaps appear in the bibliography. The compilers frank- 
ly admit them: “To the eye of a scholar the selection of material may seem 
sketchy in some areas” (page 4). “If books from this side of the Atlantic seem 
conspicuously: absent in these pages, it is merely because of the fact that other 
countries are, scientifically speaking, years ahead of the United States in the 
collection, study and use of folklore” (page 1). 

To this reviewer, however, it appears that the major gaps are the inevitable 
result of the compilers’ international approach. The book has two main parts: 
(1) Books for Children and Young People; and (2) Selected Sources for Teach- 
ers. Within these two divisions, titles are listed in separate sections according 
to folklore types. In virtually every type, books of international folklore out- 
number those of American material. For example, in Part I under “Folk Tales,” 
there are less than a dozen books of American material (even with Indian and 
Eskimo tales thrown in) out of a total of 68 titles listed. There happens to be 
a shortage of worthy collections of authentic American folk tales, but there cer- 
tainly is no dearth of books of American folk songs, ballads and singing games. 
Then how explain the inadequacy of the section headed “Folk Rhymes, Folk 
Songs, and Singing Games”? 

I do not question the international scope of the bibliography as such, nor 
even the inclusion of so many international titles; I agree with the compilers 
that “provincialism in folklore or in education has no place in our life today.” 
But the acid test to be applied to this bibliography is whether or not it functions 
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in the area of greatest need. This, it seems to me, it fails to do. It is weakest 
where it should be strongest — namely, in American folklore. Many international 
collections listed here bear titles and names of collectors or authors already well 
known to intelligent parents, teachers and librarians; not a few of the books 
have nurtured the imagination of American children and young people for gen- 
erations. ' 

On the other hand, American folklore, more particularly regional lore, still is 
as bewildering as a trackless wilderness to these same parents, teachers and libra- 
rians. In Volumes I and II of the present bibliographical series, an excellent start 
had been made in exploring this fascinating new American cultural territory. G. 
Malcolm Laws, Jr. winnowed the better traditional American ballads, which he 
described and analyzed with admirable clarity in the first volume, Native Amer- 
ican Balladry. By concentrating on American collections and studies, as Laws 
had done, Tristram P. Coffin in the second volume, The British Traditional Bal- 
lad in North America, had succeeded to a large extent in providing “a key to the 
published material on the Child ballad in America.” 

Why the compilers of Volumes III chose to depart from their predecessors’ 
plan is hard to understand. Their attempt to cover the universe in 110 pages 
has resulted in a thin bibliography in which American resources are skimmed 
over. Barely touched is the vast accumulation of native American folk tradi- 
tions and American versions of European material unearthed by the untiring 
efforts of a large number of regional collectors over a period of 30 to 40 years. 
While it is true that much of this printed material is scattered in folklore quar- 
terlies, regional magazines, libraries and archives, nevertheless enough has been 
published in books of national circulation to make a basic list of regional lore 
entirely feasible. 

Professor Howard explains the omission of regional lore with this statement: 
“Such material has become too voluminous for inclusion in a basic list” (page 4). 
Yet it is precisely because the material is so voluminous that a bibliography de- 
scribing, analyzing and evaluating the most promising regional publications is so 
urgently needed. Regional lore supplies the calories and vitamins upon which 1 
dynamic national folklore depends for its growth. This is why it is so important 
that it be published and performed and otherwise made accessible to a wider 
audience than that of its immediate environment. Time will tell which items 
will wither and decay and which will endure as part of the national heritage. 

In the juvenile field, parents, teachers and librarians must rely upon specially 
qualified people like Professors Ramsey and Howard to winnow from the mass 
the material most suitable and accessible to children — folk songs and ballads, 
games (singing and non-singing), folk rhymes, riddles, charms, jingles, fables, 
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beliefs and customs, and folk tales; material that has passed down from the 
adult world to circulate orally among children, or that children themselves have 
created for their own amusement. 

This precious heritage recovered from the memories of American pioneers 
rightfully belongs to our children. The classroom is the most logical place for 
them to receive it. Teachers who see folklore in its true light will make sure 
that they get it there. But that light can come only from a bibliography far 
more deeply rooted in American folk traditions than is the volume under review. 


Washington, D. C. Grorce Korson 
The Life-Giving Myth and Other Essays. By A. M. Hocart. Edited, with an 


Introduction, by Lord Raglan. London: Methuen; and New York: British 
Book Centre, 1952. 252 pp. 15s; $3.25. 


Arthur Maurice Hocart, who died in 1939 at the age of 55, now gets his 
third posthumous book, this one a collection of essays edited by Lord Raglan, 


all but two of them previously published in journals or symposia. The essays 
are united by the obsessive belief, shared in varying degrees by the editor and 
by this reviewer, that an amazing number of our disparate cultural activities 
are rooted in rite. The book might far more aptly have been entitled The Life- 
Giving Ritual, since Hocart accepted the “Cambridge group” tenet that myth is 
no more than the record of the rite’s “intention” or its sanction, and can only 
survive it in degenerate and misunderstood form. 

Of all the English ritual school, Hocart is probably the most maddening to 
encounter, since at every point his finest insights are accompanied by obvious 
absurdities. On the central matter of ritual origins, he is brilliant and unassail- 
able, and some of his views could be expected to accomplish a revolution in 
American thinking on the subject, if there were in fact any American thinking 
on the subject. We badly need his insistence, for example, on the inseparability 
of myth and ritual from their function, on the necessity for studying the barren 
texts collectors bring back, in a social context. Along these lines, one of Hocart’s 
most brilliant demonstrations in the book is his dismissal of that last survival of 
the cosmological theories, the concept of aetiological myth, or a myth made up 
to explain a phenomenon. Adducing a Fijian example he collected in the field, 
Hocart shows that when a natural phenomenon — in this case a freakish to- 
pography — seems to need explaining, the people of the culture do not invent 
a story about it, but do just what we do, which is ransack the available scien- 
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tific lore for an explanation. Since their scientific lore consists largely of ritual 
myth, they find a story of a god’s behavior, based on and originating in their 
own ceremonial behavior, that satisfactorily accounts for the phenomenon. We 
might wish that Hocart had explored this area further, relating “aetiological” 
myth on the order of Why the Serpent Has No Legs to comparable ritual origins, 
but even this single demonstration should prove seminal enough. Hocart simi- 
larly argues that primitive trade and commerce develop out of ceremony; that 
all rituals, from the adoubement of medieval knights to modern Thai funerals 
are essentially the same (an extension of the thesis in his famous first book, 
Kingship, that worldwide rites of divine kingship are identical); and that ritual 
practices underlie materials as various as the fairy tale motif of making the 
king’s daughter laugh, an Assyrian origin myth, and legends of petrifaction. In 
a number of such sweeping statements, supported by limited but mostly first- 
hand evidence, Hocart lays down the general principles for a broad theory of 
the ritual origins of most or all of the traditional materials we deal with as 
folklorists. 

The superstructure Hocart erects on this magnificent foundation is far 
more debatable. Against much evidence, he seems to have believed in the uni- 
versality (or at least the widespread occurrence) of Frazer’s divine kingship, 
since he derives from it not only monotheism but even the institution of mar- 
riage (which, along the lines of Raglan’s aristocratic bias, he evolves down- 
ward through the sacred marriage of the king and queen through a kind of 
mass snobbism). Again against the evidence, Hocart seems to have believed in 
the omnipresence of dual social organization, from which he originates such di- 
verse concepts as the divinity inherent in guests and the whole archetype of the 
hero, and in fact seeks to improve on Raglan by having the hero characteristi- 
cally kill not his father but his maternal uncle. Finally, Hocart believed in pure, 
old-fashioned, Elliot Smith diffusion: he denies the possibility of polygenesis 
for a “strange and elaborate” culture trait like divine kingship; he argues, on 
no evidence, that a trait found “all over the Pacific” must therefore have been 
brought there “from outside”; he insists that “the ancients” were “undoubting 
diffusionists,” by which he must have meant some ancients; and he argues at 
great and absurd length that kinship systems are too complicated to have oc- 
curred independently to different peoples, thus making hash of his own belief 
that all classificatory kinship systems are fundamentally one, evolving inevitably 
from simple division into two exogamous parties complementary in the rites. 

The chief problem with Hocart is that he has had too much ethnological 
experience in one sense, and not enough in any other sense. He seems on the 
evidence of his writings to have done anthropological field work in Fiji and 
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Ceylon, and to have had at least some first-hand contact with Egypt, India, and 
areas in Polynesia. He is thus almost the only member of the ritual school to 
have set foot outside the Cambridge library, and in his case I submit that it has 
done him chiefly harm. Samuel P. Bayard asks in a recent issue of the Journal 
of American Folklore (LXVI, January-March, 1953, 13 f.) how a spokesman 
for the ritual view can write “Yet surely it is with folk material as art — song, 
story, drama, picture — rather than custom or belief, that we are essentially 
concerned,” since ritual is custom and belief, is it not? Perhaps Hocart’s relative 
failure helps to answer Bayard’s question. Where Jane Harrison dealt with 
these matters through the Greek poetry and pottery she knew thoroughly, Gil- 
bert Murray and Francis Cornford studied their expression in Greek drama and 
philosophy, Jessie Weston treated them in medieval romance, Bertha Phillpotts 
studied them in Scandinavian edda, and other ritual theorists worked compar- 
ably at a high level of competence with organized bodies of texts and artifacts, 
Hocart deals primarily with “custom and belief” as he experienced them in 
the field, and he neither experienced enough, nor organized his experience in a 
satisfactory enough fashion, to be able to operate successfully. If we cannot 
(and would not) be full-time anthropologists, let us at least be honest library- 
stacks folklorists, and not some sort of uneasy compromise. 

At various places in The Life-Giving Myth, Hocart describes his field as 
“anthropology,” “comparative study,” “sociology,” “comparative history,” and 
“the science of culture.” This confusion in his own mind seems to reflect an 
inadequacy of equipment in any single area. It is hard to imagine a man calling 
himself an anthropologist, even before 1939, who refers continually to “savages 
generally ” and makes such generalizations as “savages begin to learn late” and 
cannot “learn much,” “our minds are more active and curious about causes” 
than theirs, etc. “If savage cultures are largely made up of broken fragments 
of higher things, what can be the use of studying them?” he asks rhetorically, 
and answers “We must use margarine when we cannot get butter.” If Hocart 
was a comparative historian, he was a wickedly euthemerist one (despite his 
insistence that myths are “reliable history, not of events but of customs”), 
arguing, for example, that myths of wars against “the devils” are “perfectly 
reliable accounts of wars against the heathens.” If Hocart was a sociologist, 
he must have been the only modern sociologist to believe that primitive institu- 
tionalized homosexuals like the Omaha mixuga “are not inverts in whom the 
wish was father to the dream.” As a scientist of culture, Hocart several times 
argues eloquently for scientific method — “to reduce as many facts to as few 
principles as possible” — but his facts are always too few to constitute adequate 
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Scientific evidence, and are sometimes no facts at all, but merely a bold “‘cer- 
tainly” (like the one on page 133); he believed that there are two “recognized 
historical methods,” documents and comparison, and that we “must rely on 
the much more reliable comparative method,” so that much of his argument is 
from the shakiest analogy. In the last analysis, I am afraid, Hocart is a man 
who found one powerful and overwhelming truth, but it never did set him free. 


Bennington College STANLEY EpGAR HyMAN 

















